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deference and even obsequiousness paid as much as ever to rank
and title 5 they were in possession of wealth, comfort, and leisure,
and were now the most stable element in the community, the
portion that was coming more and more to represent the in-
telligence, the morality and refinement of the nation. Incidentally,
they formed the reading public, which was now large enough to
maie the fortune of a successful novelist. Even the minor novels
that were the theme of the preceding volume show clearly the
amelioration of manners, the new interests shaping life, the steady
transformation of society from centre to circumference, and the
gradual suppression of the differences between town and country
so far as the more cultivated classes were concerned. In both
Miss Edgeworth's and Miss Austen's novels, the stage is oftener
a manor-house or a vicarage than the fashionable end of the
metropolis, and changes of scene from London or Bath to the
country are a very small change of environment. The process
of rapid evolution with its reactions upon literature which can
be followed in the history of fiction better than anywhere else
had completed a definite stage. Actually, it was to go on at an
accelerated pace throughout the nineteenth century, till now, when
a state of transition seems to be the normal state of mankind.
But in essentials the society that we meet in the novels of these
two ladies is that of our own contemporaries.
Richardson It would be misleading, however, not to make large allowances
for the point of view and the different radius of vision of the older
^ ^e yoimSer novelists. Simply to contrast Fielding's and
Richardson's view of the world with that of Miss Edgeworth and
Edgwtrth Miss Austen would be to exaggerate the real disparity between
and Austen the two epochs. Novelists latterly had shown a tendency to
confine themselves to those educated classes who read their books.
These two ladies kept almost exclusively to their own class; they
rarely went outside a limited sphere in which manners and morals
were more refined than in any other section of society. Fielding,
on the other hand, had been catholic in his range, and never afraid
to tell the truth however ugly 5 he drew his characters from low
as well as from high life, as he often stops to point out, and
rivalled Hogarth in his insistence on the barbarism of the mob.
Even Richardson left in his two chief novels a distorted impression